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Feeble-Mindedness: Its Causes and Consequences. By- 
Henry Herbert Goddard. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1914. Pp. xii, 599. $4.00. 

Dr. Goddard is well-known to students of genetics by the 
work he has been carrying on at Vineland for many years, one 
outcome of which was the book on "The Kallikak Family" 
which commanded widespread attention when it appeared a short 
time ago. That monograph, it will be remembered, showed the 
hereditary character of feeble-mindedness in an extraordinarily 
clear case. A Revolutionary soldier left two lines of descendants, 
one through a feeble-minded woman, the other through a normal 
woman. The one line has been preponderantly feeble-minded, the 
other almost without exception normal. The present work is a 
presentation of studies of 327 families and is of first importance 
for all students of social problems. 

Six fundamental groups are distinguished: (1) where feeble- 
mindedness is certainly hereditary, 164 families; (2) where it is 
probably hereditary, 34 families; (3) where the families show 
marked neuropathic conditions though not hereditary ' feeble- 
mindedness, 37 families; (4) where some accident is clearly the 
cause of feeble-mindedness, 57 families; (5) where no cause has 
been discovered, 8 families; and (6) where there is too little known 
to classify the cases, 27 families. 

The charts for these groups are presented one by one although, 
of course, it is impossible to present all the evidence on which the 
investigators made their judgments classifying members of the 
various families as feeble-minded or normal. The author is con- 
fident that the data are reliable. The field workers have been 
checked by other field workers. If we accept the reliability of the 
data, the charts themselves are in most cases decisive imme- 
diately upon inspection. The hereditary character of the great 
proportion of feeble-mindedness stands out too clearly for doubt 
— or if we wish to be more guarded we may say, it is clear that 
children in these cases are like their parents. 

Of especial importance for philanthropy and legislation is the 
conclusion that the higher grades of feeble-mindedness, the 
morons, are the most dangerous to society. Idiots and imbeciles 
are, of course, themselves a burden but there is far less danger 
that they will leave posterity. Morons, on the other hand, are 
likely to have as large families as normal persons; in fact the 139 
mothers in the hereditary group had a total of 992 children, or 
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an average of 7.1 children per mother as against an average of 
5.1 children per mother in the accident group. 

There is a relation between alcoholism and hereditary feeble- 
mindedness, but it is not evident from the figures which is cause 
and which is effect. Dr. Goddard's own judgment is: "If alco- 
holism did cause feeble-mindedness, the number of the feeble- 
minded would be enormously greater than it is now." "More 
people are alcoholic because they are feeble-minded than vice 
versa." 

The force of such a study as this is compelling. The great 
question is, what shall we do about it? The first possibility is 
that we should do nothing. Unless the feeble-minded marries 
another feeble-minded individual, the offspring are not likely to 
show feeble-mindedness. Nevertheless the modern studies 
along Mendelian lines have shown that such offspring are not 
sound; in technical terms, part of them are "simplex," not "du- 
plex." If mated with other similar persons, who may appear quite 
normal, a certain proportion of their offspring is almost certain 
to be feeble-minded. Prohibition of marriage between the feeble- 
minded is futile, for it does not prevent them from becoming 
parents. Colonization is good, but it is likely to be long before 
provision can be made for all. Sterilization is useful in individual 
cases but likewise for various reasons not a general solution. 
Meanwhile the immediate program should be to learn more about 
the situation. The mere £act that most feeble-minded are to be 
viewed as cases of mental arrest — as children of various ages — 
if all its implications are followed out, will be highly important 
for their treatment. We repeat that the author is performing a 
high service by these studies which are of importance to social 
workers, parents, legislators, and courts. 

J. H. T. 

I. An Essay on the Civilizations of India, China and Japan. 
A Report made to the trustees of the Albert Kahn Travelling 
Fellowships. By G. Lowes Dickinson. London and Toronto: 
J. M. Dent & Sons, 1914. Pp. 86. 

This book should be considered in connection with "Ap- 
pearances," by the same author, a short notice of which 
appeared in the January number of the Journal, though "Ap- 
pearances" — the preliminary sketches for the slight but sig- 
nificant finished study — touches on some points not developed 



